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MANICILEAN TENDENCIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

' I ""HE religion of Manichaeism arose in Persia in 241 A.D. 

•*■ The founder Mani was reputed a mathematician and 
geographer, a musical artist and painter. He was the son of 
a Persian nobleman whose Babylonian faith had become tinc- 
tured with Christian teachings. Mani (or Manichseus) pro- 
claimed himself the prophet of a new gospel and preached it as 
far east as China and west of Persia among the lands where 
Christianity was growing. Attracting many followers, he was 
opposed by the orthodox sect in Ecbatana, crucified and flayed 
in the year 276. A century after his death, his faith had gained 
a strong footing in Persia, Mesopotamia, Transoxonia and as 
far west as Rome. 1 

"Two beings made the beginning of the world, one Light and 
the other Darkness. Each is separate from the other. . . . 
Out of the dark region arose Satan, not that he was in himself 
from the beginning eternal, although the substances in his ele- 
ments were without beginning. These substances united . . . 
and went forth as Satan. . . . He spread confusion to right and 
left." 2 Thereupon God created man, equipped him with the 
"five elements of light" and sent him to do battle with Satan. 
Defeated by the latter, man was robbed of some of his light 
elements and infected with Hell substances. He was rescued 
by God and carried to Heaven. But the fundamental character 
of the world had now been set: good and evil had intermingled. 

To recover the light stolen by Satan, God made the earth to 
set free the precious substance, and the sun and the moon to 
receive it. Satan countered by creating Adam, storing in him 

J F. C. Baur (Das manich&isches Religions-system, Tubingen, 1831) traces the 
religion back to Zoroastrianism and Buddhism (p. 458). Harnack says there were 
no important borrowings from the latter (History of Doctrine, Vol. Ill, p. 332). 

2 From the Fihrist, of Mohamed ibn Ishak. Fliigel, Mani, seine Lehre und 
Schriften, p. 86. 
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for safekeeping as much light as he could, and also creating Eve, 
whose portion of the light was exceedingly tiny. The drama of 
existence became a struggle between the two kingdoms for the 
recovery of the light. Man's essential task was to set free every 
possible particle. These portions of light were caught up by 
great buckets in the wheel of the Zodiac and poured, those which 
had mingled with cold demons, into the moon, those with hot, 
into the sun. Here they were once more to be purified and 
ascend to the Kingdom of Light. This process consummated, 
a fire was to burn up all earth; the hosts of Darkness were to 
sink forever into the pit; and the purified souls that had risen to 
Heaven were to rejoice at the restoring of the original glory, 
the complete and perfect separation of the two kingdoms. 

The morality enjoined was ascetic. The chief obstacle to the 
separating of light from darkness was lust. There were two 
orders of worshippers, the electi or celibate saints, and the 
auditores or laity. The electi performed the usual priestly 
offices. They were to abstain from meat, as this was the pro- 
duct of generation, a taint from which Mani's biology absolved 
the vegetable world. It was an act of merit for a layman to 
provide a priest with fruits of the earth, as the eating of these 
by the latter set free the portions of light. As in the Catholic 
church, there was a doctrine of indulgences : a fund was consti- 
tuted of the virtues of the elect, out of which salvation might 
be drawn for the weaker. 

The appeal of this system to the more thoughtful, and the 
extent to which in time it was mingled with Christian teachings, 
may be gathered from the words of Faustus, an adherent learned 
enough to be engaged by Augustine in the historic debate: 
"We believe in one God. It is true we believe in two principles, 
but one we call God, and the other i)X;j ... or the Devil. If you 
think that this means two gods, you may as well think that 
health and sickness are two kinds of health. . . . 1 " "We wor- 
ship one deity under the threefold appellation of the Almighty 
God, the Father, and his son Christ and the Holy Spirit. While 
these are one, we believe that the Father properly dwells in 

•Augustine: Contra Faustum Manich., Bk. 21, Ch. 1. 
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the highest or principal light which Paul (I Tim. VI, 16) calls 
'light inaccessible' and the Son in the second or • visible light." 1 

The origins of Manichaeism, its descent from older Persian 
faiths, its affiliations with Buddhism, its debt (despite an avowed 
hostility) to the Bible, are the business of the historian of re- 
ligion. This paper deals with the Manichaean teaching on good 
and evil, and more particularly with its dualism. If therefore we 
designate as Manichaean, (1) the belief that there are two dis- 
tinct principles, good and evil, in active conflict, (2) the assump- 
tion that the good principle is limited in power, (3) the promi- 
nence given to the struggle against evil in human life as related 
to the cosmic conflict, we shall "find in the history of philosophy 
many forms of the Manichaean tendency from the earliest days 
to this. Not all dualism, to be sure, is Manichaean. Descartes, 
for example, though he distinguished between substantia cogitans 
and substantia externa, did not explain the cosmos as consisting 
originally of these two and then disturbed by their conflict. 
We shall speak of dualism as Manichaean when it conforms in 
whole or in part to the threefold description mentioned. 

Mani's idea of a cosmic conflict between relatively equi- 
potent principles was not original. In his own country, the 
early Sumerian nature-worship (afterwards adopted by the 
Akkadians), had taught men to believe in a warfare between the 
sun-god Marduk and Tiamat, good spirits and bad. The Persian 
invasion brought Zoroastrianism, whose followers, when Mani's 
religion arose, opposed it bitterly. Perhaps they hated it the 
more cordially because it so resembled their own. The similari- 
ties were indeed striking; but between their own militant, opti- 
mistic, world-overcoming faith and the pessimistic, world- 
shunning faith of Mani, there were differences which the soldierly 
Zoroastrians would not allow to be slighted. It was they who. 
had the new prophet executed. 2 Another sect which flourished 

1 Bk. 20, Ch. 2. 

2 Manichaeism. Zoroastrianism. 

Dualism absolute and eternal. Devil a fallen creature of God's and 

inferior in power. 
Creation due to conflict of two king- World made by God; pure and perfect, 
doms. 
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in Mani's day (he himself had been a member) was that of the 
Mandaeans (or Nasoreans, Sabians, Christians of St. John), 
related to Babylonian and Persian dualists and to the Christian 
Gnostics. They believed in a conflict between the soul's "king- 
dom of the first life" and the material creations of the "kingdom 
of the second life." 1 

In Greece, there were many traces of the thinking which 
Mani's dualism incorporated and emphasized. He acknowledged 
no debt to Greek speculation; but we know that he borrowed 
from the New Testament; and he was close enough to at least 
one by-product of Hellenistic thought, namely Gnosticism, to 
make its resemblances to his own religion more than accidental. 
A mathematician whose country had once been part of the 
Greek empire must have been well acquainted with Hellenic 
philosophic traditions. 

Among the earliest of these to emphasize stress ethical dualism 
was the cult of Orphism which flourished in Athens in the sixth 
century. It explained the good and evil in man as the result of a 
conflict between Dionysan and Titanic elements. Man contained 
both ; and a severely ascetic morality was prescribed to drive the 
Titanic substance out. Part of the Orphic teaching was taken 
over by some of the Pythagoreans, who enforced the distinction 
between the perfect stellar world and an imperfect earth, relating 
the soul or good principle to the former, and the body or evil 
to the latter. Hence the ascetic ethics. The chief tendency in 
Pythagoreanism, however, was monistic. 2 

So was Plato's teaching monistic. Yet here, too, successors 
found ample encouragement for an ethical dualism akin to 

Material things evil except to the extent Earth, fire, water, pure and sacred. 

that they contain light. 
Earth was to be destroyed. Earth was to be renovated. 

Procreation, wealth, eating of animal Encouraged. 

food discouraged. 

1 W. Brandt: Die mandaische Religion. Mandaische Schriften. GOttingen. 

* There is a hint of dualism in Empedocles' account of the four primal elements 
as moved by Harmony and Discord (Frag. 35). But except for calling forth Aris- 
totle's criticism (Met. II, c. 4) that neither can be a first principle, this teaching had 
little effect upon the main currents of Greek thought. 
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Mani's, though less drastic. Plato declared in the Timaus that 
the world had been created after the type of the eternal patterns; 
but the creative power was limited : it did not create the sense- 
world but found this given, and stamped the divine pattern upon 
it only "as far as this could be accomplished" (§ 30). "Mind 
persuaded necessity to bring the greater part of created things 
to perfection. . . . Thus was the universe created. But to tell 
truly how this happened, one must include the other influence 
of the variable cause" (§48). "From God, the constructor, 
the world received all that is good in it, but from a previous 
state came elements of evil and unrighteousness" (PoUticus, § 
73) } Hence the ethical dualism described so frequently (v. 
Phcedo, 66; Phczdrus, 54) as a thwarting of soul by body. 2 

Plato's successors emphasize this dualism and the limitation 
upon the creative power. 3 Philo makes God architect not creator. 
CXjj exists from eternity and God sets it in order "in proportion 
to its receptive power." 4 In Plutarch we get the usual insistence 
of the Neo-Pythagorean and the Neo-Platonist upon ethical 
dualism as the dualism of spirit and flesh in man, and of vovs and 
8X17 in the cosmos. We get also a remarkably emphatic insistence 
upon the non-omnipotence of God. Plutarch's wrath had been 
aroused by the Stoic theodicy; and he picked out Chrysippus 
for an attack in which he absolved God from acquiescence in 
the world's evil but saved the benevolence by sacrificing the 
omnipotence. The Stoics, he said, call God humane, "yet they 

1 See also Thecetetus £176) and Leges (896) (906). On this head Anaxagoras had 
declared: "All things were together and vovs separated them and put them together." 
Aristotle too made creation the action of the Prime Mover upon given matter 
(Met. XI, Ch. 3, 6). 

2 This referring of evil to an ultimate intractability in tJXij, explains in part why 
Plato, although he taught free will (Rep., 379, 380), never insisted as vigorously as 
the Bible upon the absolute responsibility of the sinner. A creator himself thwarted 
by the original recalcitrance in matter would be more'indulgent to human frailty. 
Zeus could not say: " Be ye perfect even as I am perfect." 

Moreover, Plato's was an aesthetic nature. As artist, he could appreciate how 
matter is unable to embody the perfect ideal. Note that Mani, whose god was 
thus limited, was a painter. 

* See Commentary on Timaus by Posidonius. 

4 De Mundi Opificio, §6. 
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attribute to him savage and barbarous deeds. ... If it be God 
who brings wars to pass, he is also the cause of our vices, pro- 
voking and perverting mankind as he does. . . . Chrysippus 
asks 'whether some things may not be neglected, just as in great 
houses some grains of corn fall unnoticed, although the estate 
as a whole is managed well.' And he adds that there is a large 
admixture of necessity in things. I pass over the recklessness of 
likening to the unnoticed fall of grains of corn such misfortunes 
of good and noble men as the execution of Socrates and Pytha- 
goras. ... Is it not to blame God to say that evil spirits had 
been appointed to such offices? In that case God would be 
like a king who handed over his provinces to evil and stupid 
satraps. Finally, if there be a large admixture of necessity in 
things, God is not all-powerful. . . . 

"I would gladly learn from Chrysippus of what use vice is in 
the universe. . . . Does it benefit our beauty or our strength? 
. . . And is it not terrible that although what is useful to the 
farmer ... leads to its proper end, yet what is created by God 
for virtue destroys and corrupts virtue?. . . If, as Chrysippus says, 
'Not the smallest part exists otherwise than as Zeus wills,' then 
more ruinous is this utterance. For it is ten thousand times more 
decent that the members of Zeus, deranged by his impotence, 
should do many absurd things contrary to his nature and will, 
than that there should be no wantonness and no wickedness of 
which he was not the cause." 1 

In Plotinus, whose philosophy afforded Augustine a resting- 
place on his way from Manichaeism to Christianity, we meet 
again Plato's limitation of the creative power, the world being a 
mixture of vovs and avaynr)? Though less ascetic than others 
of his age, he too like Mani casts a slur upon physical genera- 
tion. 3 

» De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, §§ 32-36. The principle opposing God Plutarch 
regards not as matter but as a third entity. It is significant of the Manichaean 
tendency in Plato's dualism that Plutarch cites Plato as authority for this belief. 
See De Animce Procreal. in Timceo, 6, 1014, 1015. Also De Iside et Osiride, 46, 58, 
where he refers again to Plato's "malignant world-soul." 

* Enneads, III, 2, §4. From Plato, Plotinus also gets the argument which 
Augustine was to use in his own fashion (v, p. 499) that evil is not-being. Enneads, 
I. 8, §3. 

8 Enneads, I, 8 §4; VI, 9. 
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The speculations most akin to Mani's were found in Gnosticism, 
the mixture of Greek philosophy and Jewish and Syrian religion 
flourishing in the first and second centuries A.D. in Babylonia, 
Persia, Phrygia, Egypt. Like Manichaeism, its teachings re- 
sembled Christianity so closely that fathers of the church felt 
called upon to combat it. Marcion was an avowed follower of 
Paul. Although differing among themselves in many points, the 
Gnostics agreed in asserting the independence and eternity of 
matter, the difference between the creator of the world and the 
Supreme God, the origin of the present world from a fall of 
man or from an undertaking hostile to God, the doctrine that 
evil is inherent in matter and is therefore a physical potence. 1 
Creation is the mingling of two primordial kingdoms. 2 In some 
accounts, it is the work of a single Demiurge; according to others, 
of several fallen divinities. Valentinus relates the creation to 
the emanation doctrine of the Neo-Platonists, creation being a 
lapse from perfection. 3 

Ethical dualism thus plays an important r61e in the Gnostic 
system. There is in man a good principle derived from the 
light elements which Sophia (for all her presumption in forgetting 
that only the Perfect and Uncreated could make a perfect world) 
could not help transmitting from the Pleroma. The bad is 
equally primal. All earthly things, according to Tertullian's 
account, belong to the lower god of creation, all 'invisibilia' to 
the good god. 4 Neo-Platonism appears in making the realm of 
darkness the realm of metaphysical evil, that is, of the 'non- 
being,' essential to the perfection of Being. The 'void' is 
essential to the glory of the 'full' or Pleroma. All the sects 
required an ascetic discipline. Redemption was a progressive 
purging of the soul from earthly hindrances in order that it 

1 Harnack, History of Doctrine, Vol. I, pp."247 ff. 

* " Materia subjacens gave the stuff out of which the Old Testament God created 
the world." Tertullian (Library Ante-Nicene Christianity), I, 15. 

•Hippolytus (Library Ante-Nicene Christianity), VII, 21 ff. See Hastings, 
Cyclopedia Relig. and Ethics, Articles "Valentinus," etc.; Harnack, History of 
Doctrine, I, pp. 227 ff. 

4 Tertullian, op. cit., I, 16. 
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might ascend from star to star into the Pleroma. As this was 
possible only to the few, two classes of men were sharply con- 
trasted, the spiritual or Tvevfiarucol and the earthly, b\ucoi. 
The kinship of good and bad with physical principles, as in 
Manichseism, led to superstitious practices by which the soul 
might ascend. 1 

We come next to the relation of Manichseism to the thought 
of one of the ablest thinkers in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Augustine, whose teachings influenced Aquinas, Anselm, Luther, 
Descartes, had been a follower of Mani; and his refutation of 
this earlier belief constitutes one of the three great controversies 
in which his main thoughts were developed. Reacting against 
the idea that God's power could be at all limited, he reached 
a conception of absoluteness which left its mark upon all later 
theology. He was led (with modifications resulting from 
the Pelagian controversy) to the view of free-will which is 
quoted in every debate on the subject. As we shall see, the 
spirit which found satisfaction in Mani's account of the war 
between good and evil expressed itself, even in the new faith, in 
the same acute sense of a profound ethical dualism; and it still 
persists in the church whose doctrines and polity he helped so 
largely to shape. 

The keynote of his thinking is his keen consciousness of the 
tug of evil. Whence did evil come and why? These questions, 
he said in his Confessions, "greatly harassed me when rather 
young, and cast me headlong among the heretics." But before 
he became a Christian, he had become a Neo-Platonist. The 
bridge was easy. Plato's teaching, "that there were two worlds, 
one spiritual wherein truth itself dwelt, the other tangible to 
sense," 2 was affiliated with Manichaean dualism and with the 
Christian dualism of heaven and earth. 

From the Neo-Platonists, he got the argument, "evil is not- 

1 Note the connection between Gnosticism and the tenets of the Essenes and the 
Jewish Cabalists of the Middle Ages. The Essenes were probably influenced both 
by Persian beliefs and by Neo-Pythagoreanism (Essenes in Encyclopedia Biblica, 
and Hastings, op. cit.). 

2 Contra Academicos, I, 3, 17. 
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being," which he used against the Manichseans. The conception 
goes back to Plato's thought that existences are real to the 
extent that they participate in the eternal ideas. 1 Augustine 
argued that the supreme good, original, eternal, unchangeable, 
can be asserted only of God. 2 But as evil destroys its own exist- 
ence, it cannot be substantial, essential, existential. God is 
not the author of evil, since the cause of all being cannot at the 
same time be the cause of not-being, that is, of tendency to non- 
existence (Ch. 2). Evil therefore is not a substance but a disa- 
greement hostile to substance (Ch. 8). 

To Augustine such a conception could not remain merely 
speculative. In his De Civitate Dei, he gave it a notable practical 
application. This remarkable book, called forth largely by the 
destruction of Rome, enforced the point that the great calamity 
should be regarded as further evidence that the real home for 
men was Heaven. All earthly cities were civitates diaboU. 
Rome had been founded by a fratricide, and the first of all city- 
builders was Cain. Conceived in wickedness, all earthly cities 
were to be destroyed, a thoroughly concrete application of the 
practical import in the tendency, inherent in evil, to ' non-exist- 
ence.' 3 

Augustine insists also that there is no absolute evil : some things, 
e.g., heat and cold, are good in moderation and bad in excess; 
poisons and antidotes are interchangeable when used properly. 4 
Instead of good and evil, Manichaeans ought logically to require 
four principles, a good and a bad in themselves, a good and a 

1 E. g., Sophistus, 237-259. Aristotle, following a lead of Plato's, spoke of the 
first principle as perfect and of the "tendency to decay or corruption" in things 
evil {Met., VIII, Ch. 9). The argument appears frequently in Neo-Platonism. 
Plotinus defined evil as "some form of not-being" (Enneads, I, 8, §3). Origen 
calls evil t6 o6k 6v (Johan., II, 7, 65). Pantheists are attracted by this conception. 
See Spinoza's insistence upon degrees of reality, and Emerson's characterization of 
evil as "merely privative not absolute" {Div. Coll. Address). 

i De Moribus Manichteorum, Ch. 1 . In De Civ. Dei, ' ' the opposite of God is not 
Being in any of its forms, but non-being, and evil which is its product " (XII, 2). 
The Neo-Platonist argument appears in the statement that ' ' the beauty of the world 
is shaped by the opposition of contraries" {De Civ. Dei, XI, 18). 

3 De Civ. Dei, XIV, XV, 1-5. 

4 Contra Faustum, Ch. 11-14. 
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bad in relation. 1 Whence therefore evil? It was not substance; 
it did not come from God. It was the result of man's misuse of 
free-will. This familiar argument, developed and modified in 
the controversy with Pelagius, need not be discussed here. The 
point to note is that the problem of evil which had first led 
Augustine to Manichaeism brought him to the exceedingly im- 
portant Christian doctrine of a God so absolute that in the dis- 
pensing of grace he could not be bound even by the merits of 
Adam's children. 

But though the dualism was thus overcome in theory, in prac- 
tice it remained an exceedingly vivid affair. Nowhere has the 
war between good and evil as a cosmic struggle been more sharply 
urged than by Augustine and his church. Heaven is set over, 
once and for all, against the world. Between the two there is 
no compromise, only war. The Church which Augustine helped 
to build is more than a school of philosophy or a charity society : 
it is ecclesia militans, an army headed by God and his archangels, 
and under them a band of highly-trained priests organized with 
Roman efficiency to conduct the war. Well might Augustine 
reflect that if life was to be envisaged sub specie certaminis, 
he had lost little by giving up the dualism of Mani. 

Except among the Paulicians and the Cathari or Albigenses, 
Manichaeism is in little evidence during the Middle Ages. 2 The 
absoluteness of the deity was unquestioned; and it was rein- 
forced by the Roman passion for unity. Among the Cathari 
(so-called because of their rites of purification) the Manichaean 
heresy flourished vigorously for a time despite the attempts at 
suppression from Rome. It had been introduced into the west 
by missionaries from Bulgaria in the eleventh century. 3 It 
opposed spirit and body. All matter was vile. Withdrawal 

1 Augustine was perhaps familiar with the difficulty raised in Plato's Par- 
menides where Socrates is asked if there is not an eternal pattern for each sort of 
existence, even for mud, hair, filth, etc. Compare Moore's Principia (pp. 208- 
225) on "mixed evils and mixed goods." 

2 It was known to the Mohammedans. The chief first hand source is the text 
contained in the Fihrist or Catalogue, compiled by Mohammed ibn Ishak circa 
1000. It is translated in FlUgel, Mani, seine Lehre und Schriften. 

3 Hastings, Cycl. Relig. and E(h., I, p. 278. Lea, however, questions this origin 
(.Inquisition, I, p. 90). 
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from the world was advocated. Men were divided into two 
classes on the basis of their capacity to live the life of the spirit. 
"This hybrid doctrine spread so rapidly and resisted so stub- 
bornly the sternest efforts at suppression that at one time it 
may fairly be said to have threatened the permanent existence 
of Christianity itself. The explanation may perhaps be found 
in the fascination which the dualistic theory . . . offers to 
those who regard the existence of evil as incompatible with the 
supremacy of an all-wise and beneficent God." 1 

With the modern age, speculation becomes freer. Hence 
though we nowhere meet Manichaeism as a religious practice, 
we find thinkers in abundance who either look upon the creative 
power as limited, or regard good and evil as aboriginally anti- 
thetic. When we speak of limitations upon the creative power, 
we have reference of course to forces beyond the control of the 
deity, and offering resistance to the deity's good. That God 
could not will anything contrary to reason ("the limitation of 
logic," according to Thomas Aquinas), or that imperfection is 
necessarily bound up with finite existence (e.g., the body cannot 
consist wholly of the eye, "the metaphysical evil" of Descartes 
and Leibniz), is a different matter from the Manichaean opposi- 
tion which Huxley finds the cosmic process offering to the 
ethical. Or to say with Cudworth, Clark, Wollaston that there 
is an eternal and immutable morality, "a moral fitness in ac- 
tions prior to all will which determines the Divine Conduct," 
is to put upon the deity a limitation quite different from that 
which Mill finds in the architect whose product can be called 
the work of benevolence only by disavowing the omnipotence. 
The conception of limitation being thus defined, the Manichaean 
tendency is met in widely different modern philosophies. 

The relation to Platonism appears in the Aurora of Jacob 
Boehme (1610). To him the struggle in man was part of 
the cosmic struggle. Everywhere he saw antithesis. This 
fundamental fact must be due to something essentially dualistic 
in the one prime cause. His preface declares that "two qualities 
existed in Nature from the beginning." Hence arose two king- 

1 H. Lea, Hist. Inquisition in Middle Ages, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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doms, a heavenly and a hellish (§ 84). "The bad quality hath 
wrestled with the good ever since the beginning" (§ 18). The 
creative principle is dual. "In God's own nature is eternal 
contrast." "The Devil is in God but shut up in the divine 
night." 1 The world as we now know it began when Lucifer 
attempted to become greater than God. 2 The explanation 
lies in the fact that pure unity with nothing to oppose it has no 
occasion to exercise will. 3 This metaphysical evil is frequently 
adduced in the theodicies. 4 Boehme was more daring in making 
the deity a dual being and in putting forward (albeit as poetry) 
his own creation-myths in explanation. 

Something of Boehme's thought reappeared in Schelling's 
Treatise on Human Freedom. In his Philosophy of Nature, 
Schelling had explained the sense-world as reason pushing its 
way up to self-consciousness. But then he began to ask why 
the Absolute projected itself into the sense-order when the step 
involved a farewell to perfection. It was no answer to say (in 
Philosophy and Religion) that the Ideas (bridges between the 
Absolute and the world) shared the Absolute's freedom: it was 
not wholly rational for an absolute freedom to will to become 
finite. Hence, in the Treatise on Human Freedom, he asked 
whether this lapse might not be due to some imperfection in the 
Absolute. The result was Schelling's dualistic conception. 
Along with ideal reason, there existed in the Absolute a dark, 
blind Abyss of unreason, sheer unconscious will. The world 
was the product of both forces. 6 History is the tale of the 
resultant conflict in the life of the race. 

Edward von Hartmann posited a similar dualism in the 
creative principle. 8 But whereas Schelling fixed attention upon 
the evolution of ideal reason, Hartmann fixed upon the urgency 

1 Concerning the Election of Grace, chap. IV, § 134. 

2 Aurora, Ch. 13, 14, 18. 

» Boehme's kinship with Schopenhauer is evident in his Threefold Life of Man : 
"All things stand in the will, and in the will they are conducted" (p. 56). 

4 Cf. e. g., Leibniz's thesis in the Theodicei that a world of none but perfect 
beings would be self -contradictory. 

* Treatise on Human Freedom, I, Ch. 7. 

6 He acknowledged the debt to Boehme and Schelling, Phil, of Unconscious, 
Vol. II, p. 91. 
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of unconscious will. Even reason itself, he says (with many 
modern psychologists) was called into being by the basically 
irrational element in consciousness. The world is the product 
of both forces. Both are found in God. 1 Hartmann called him- 
self a monist. God is the All-One. "The will and reason . . . 
in the Absolute contradict each other as little as the redness 
and the perfume in a rose." 2 The illustration is unconvincing. 
Even if, like Schopenhauer, Hartmann had made the world the 
product of will alone, a dualism more or less Manichsean would 
have been implied in the fact that the will is never satisfied and 
that it has no meaning apart from the meeting with resistance. 
He is as pessimistic as Schopenhauer in holding that the essential 
dissatisfaction in will causes a preponderance of pain. But it 
is hard to see why pain should predominate if the Unconscious 
were not thwarted by a force beyond its control. 3 

Among the skeptics the Manichsean tendency received friendly 
recognition. Pierre Bayle was far more cordial than was good 
for his reputation. In his Dictionary article Manichceans, he 
says that their heresy might be refuted by reasons a priori 
[i. e., a self-subsistent, necessary and Eternal Being must be 
One], but that the experience of evils and contraries in the world 
seems to require the Persian interpretation. The only answer 
is given by revelation. Illogical as it is to suppose that evil 
can come from a perfectly good and holy principle, it is neverthe- 
less the fact. 4 These statements brought down upon Bayle the 
accusation of skepticism. Accordingly, in the closing volume of 
the Dictionary (Explanation II), he refuted the Manichaean heresy 
by showing that the order of the universe requires a single maker, 
and that Manichaeism really requires three principles, a good, an 
evil, and a third, passive and capable of receiving either of the 
other two. In the light of Bayle's objections to Spinoza's view 
of the universe as a single individual substance, we can under- 
stand why this disavowal was regarded as disingenuous. 

1 Pt. C, Ch. 8. 

8 Vol. 3, p. 191. 

•Schiller of Oxford characterizes Hartmann's view as an admission that "the 
absolute created the world, or entered upon the world-process, in a fit of insanity" 
(Riddle of the Sphinx, p. 324, note). 

4 In his articles.'Paulicians,' 'Marcionites ' Bayle says the same of Gnostic dualism. 
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Voltaire regarded matter as eternally existent, not created 
by God but shaped "like clay under the potter's wheel." 1 Evil 
is therefore due to the fact that God, though benevolent, is con- 
fronted by insuperable limitations. Voltaire's replies to Leib- 
nizian optimism in Candide are familiar. 

David Hume professed a belief in a single author of Nature; 
yet he left the door wide open to the belief that this deity was 
not perfect. "The order of the universe proves an omnipotent 
mind;" 2 but like Bayle, Hume repeated often that the "best 
foundations for such a belief lie . . . in faith and revelation." 3 
"To reconcile the indifference and contingency of human actions 
with prescience, or to defend absolute decrees, and yet free the 
Deity from being the author of sin, has been found hitherto 
to exceed the power of philosophy." 4 "You have no ground to 
ascribe to [the Deity] any qualities but what you see he has 
actually . . . displayed in his productions .... Hence all 
the fruitless industry to account for the ill appearances of nature 
and save the honour of the gods, whilst we must acknowledge 
the reality of that evil and disorder with which the world so 
much abounds." 6 

In the Dialogues of Natural Religion, he says that the sin and 
sorrow of the world suggest "a blind nature impregnated by a 
great vivifying principle and pouring forth from her lap without 
discernment or parental care her maimed and abortive chil- 
dren" (XI, p. 518). The design argument may just as well point 
to a finite God or to many Gods (V, p. 461). Perhaps there were 
two Gods in conflict; but Nature's uniformities require a unity as 
their probable origin. 6 Nevertheless that this deity may not 
have been all-powerful, we gather from the words which Hume 
puts without refutation into the mouth of Cleanthes in the 

1 Dictionary, article 'Matter', sec. II. 

2 Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. Ill, Sec. 14. 

a Inq. Concerning Princ. Human Understanding, Pt. II, Sec. 12. 

* Ibid., Sec. 8. 

6 Ibid., Sec. 11. Also Dialogues of Natural Religion (Pt. II), pp. 433 ff; (Pt. 
IV), p. 461. 

6 Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. Ill, Sec. 14. Cf. also Lotze, Phil, of 
Religion, §71. See also Inq. concerning Prin. of Morals, Sec. V, Pt. II. Hume re- 
jects the idea of an evil god on the ground that there is no sheer evil in man. 
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closing dialogue: "Supposing the Author of Nature to be finitely 
perfect, though far exceeding mankind, a satisfactory account 
may then be given of natural and moral evil. . . . Benevolence 
regulated by wisdom and limited by necessity may produce 
such a world as the present." 1 

Immanuel Kant's thinking was essentially dualistic; and his 
attempts to reconcile the empirical and the noumenal orders by 
means of an omnipotent Creator scarcely did the man justice. 
In his thought good is given cosmic significance by the fact that 
the good will is the only absolute good in the universe, 2 and that 
the good or rational act is characterized by universality and 
necessity. 3 There is in man a "radical evil," a propensity to 
invert the relation which ought to exist between the two orders. 4 
Into the origin of this evil we must not inquire. 6 We must take 
its existence for granted as we must the existence of the two 
worlds. The origin of things reason may not probe. 

We need not repeat Kant's refutation of the ontological, 
cosmological, physico-theological proofs for the existence of a 
perfect creator. There is some hope in the argument from de- 
sign; but "the utmost that could be established by such a proof 
would be an architect . . . always . . . hampered by the 
quality of the material . . . not a creator. 6 

The only reason for believing in an all-knowing, all-powerful, 
all-good God is to accept the demands of the "practical reason" 
and to recognize that only such a creator can guarantee that the 
universe will pay its due tribute to the superior, noumenal order 
by rewarding the exercise of virtue with eternal happiness. 
The argument is weak; and its weakness shows why the appeal 
of Manichaeism has been so persistent. So powerful a thinker 
as Kant was able to establish the case for belief in a single perfect 
deity only by this very inadequate reasoning — that is, asserting 

1 Part XI, p. 507. 

8 Met. of Morals, p. 1. 

» Op. cit., p. 66. 

* Religion within the Bounds of Mere Reason, Pt. I. 
5 Op. cit., p. 351. 

* Critique of Pure Reason, p. 627 et ante. See also Critique of Judgment, pp. 367 
ff., where he says the design argument points just as logically to a Demon as to a 
good god, to many as to one. 
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the absolute supremacy of the good will, defining duty as action 
in accord with the pure dictates of such a will, he shifted his 
ground and introduced a different and misleading conception by 
declaring that virtue was to be rewarded with happiness. His 
only way of bridging the two orders was his unwarranted intro- 
duction of the paymaster Creator. 

John Stuart Mill avows Manichseism with great frankness. 
In his Three Essays on Religion he pleads for the idea of a limited 
deity as the "only theory . . . wholly clear both of intellectual 
contradiction and of moral obliquity." 1 The very argument of 
design militates against the omnipotence idea, since design im- 
plies " the necessity for contrivance, the need of employing means, 
— a consequence of the limitation of power." 2 Even so thorough- 
going an absolutist as F. H. Bradley argues in something of 
this fashion for a distinction between the Absolute and God: 
"The Absolute can have no unsatisfied desire." 3 

Like other agnostics, Comte envisaged the ethical task of 
man as part of a world-conflict between nature and the ideal. 
Nature, which man must "order" so that he may progress, is 
an external limiting fatality. 4 To Huxley, "social progress 
means a checking of the cosmic process at every step." 5 Nature 
is simply non-moral. "If Ormuzd has not had his way, neither 
has Ahriman" (p. 202). The "cosmic process" is the struggle 
for existence; the opposing or "ethical process" is reduced to 
the benevolent dispositions which "tend to the suppression of the 
qualities best fitted for success in the [cosmic] struggle" (p. 31). 
For an agnostic, Huxley declared himself perhaps too positively 
upon the "cosmic" process. But a better answer to his view is 
needed than the reply of post-Darwinian religious philosophers, 
that good is just as "natural" to the cosmos as evil. The 
answer still leaves a dualism to be explained. or transcended. 

In passing, we may note Samuel Butler's God the Known and the 

1 Three Essays on Religion, p. 116. 

2 P. 176. 

3 Appearance and Reality, p. 156. Cf. Fichte's statement: "In the concept 
of personality is involved that of limits." Vocation of Man, p. 159. 

* General View of Positivism, pp. 17 ff. 

6 "Romanes Address " in Evolution and Ethics, p. S3- Cf. Schopenhauer's insis- 
tence upon essential strife in nature, World as Will and Idea, I, §27. 
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Unknown, 1 in which, somewhat like Giordano Bruno whom he 
quotes (p. 28), the author makes the deity a single person com- 
prising the whole of animate existence as distinct from inanimate 
(p- 55)- The main interest of the book lies in the exposition of 
the difficulties in the way of conceiving God as both absolute 
and personal. God therefore is limited; and "in return for 
the limitations ... we render it possible for men to believe in 
Him and love Him not with their lips only but with their hearts 
and lives" (p. 72). 

Professor Howison finds in evolution the warrant for belief 
in a God who must combat an evil for whose origin he is in no 
wise responsible. God works to eradicate this aboriginal evil 
by raising the souls of men as near to his own level as possible. 
He is not even the creator of these <souls; for The Limits of Evo- 
lution outlines a system Of Idealistic Pluralism in which all the 
souls are uncreated and equally free. In this eternal republic 
God is primus inter pares, related to the other souls, not as 
causa efficiens, but as causa finaUs. Pluralistic as Howison's 
system is, it comes close to Manichaeism: "The whole of evil . . . 
falls into the causation that belongs to the minds other than 
God's" (p 402). "Every soul . . . carries in its being an aspect 
of negation to its divine nature. . . . [There is] an irrepressible 
conflict between the free reason, moving in response to its Ideal 
and this actual, antagonising Check" (p. 364). The implication 
of dualism in this irrepressible hindrance to the divine power 
from an evil Check uncreated by that power, should be quite 
plain. 

F. C. S. Schiller explicitly makes his immanent deity a finite, 
"growing" divinity who encounters the opposition of an evil 
co-existent from the beginning with the good. 2 "An infinite 
God can have neither personality nor consciousness; for they 
both depend on limitation. Wisdom or intelligence is an es- 
sentially finite quality, shown in the adaptation of means to 
ends." 3 

1 Yale Univ. Press, 1917. First pub. 1879. In Unconscious Memory (Chap. 
S). he retracts the distinction between organic and inorganic. 

2 Riddle of the Sphinx, pp. 353, 416. 

8 P. 307. Cf. Mill, p. 506, ante. Pragmatists constantly remind us that thinking 
is a function of the encountering of obstacles. 
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Dr. McTaggart is an Idealist for whom the Absolute is simply 
the sum of individual minds. God's goodness is saved by making 
him non-omnipotent, 1 a view which the author holds more 
acceptable "than the belief that the destinies of the universe 
are at the mercy of a being who with the resources of omnipotence 
at his disposal, decided to make a universe no better than this" 
(p. 219). Chapters 6, 7, repeat and amplify the arguments of 
Mill. 

Dr. Rashdall is another Idealist who cannot identify God with 
the Absolute. For purposes of morality it is better to think of 
God's power as limited. 2 Human duty can best cooperate with 
a Will of perfect goodness but finite power. "The limitation 
must not be conceived ... as imposed by the existence of 
some other 'being' . . . [but] as part of the ultimate nature of 
things. All that really exists must have some limits. . . . Space 
and time are unlimited just because they are not real" (p. 237). 
Does this not covertly assume the dualism which it professes 
to avoid? Is the thwarting "ultimate nature of things" an 
empty abstraction? To call the limitations of God "eternal 
necessities which are part of his own eternal nature " (p. 242) , does 
not overcome the dualism but shifts its origin. It simply assumes 
with Boehme and Schelling a dualism within the Godhead, a 
perfect will and its co-existent hindrance. 

Professor Ward's Pluralism, though different from Dr. Rash- 
dall's, makes similar admissions and exposes itself to like 
objection. "The problem of evil is greatly simplified [by 
admitting] what is inaccurately styled 'the doctrine of a finite 
God.'" 3 Our pluralistic experience leads us for origin and 
ultimate end to the One; but if the One were absolute, there 
would be no need for human co-workers (p. 439). The limita- 
tion does not consist in the thwarting influence of a principle 
of evil: "There is no principle of evil. There is moral order; 
but evil is only disorder. . . . The struggle with evil is not a 
struggle for supremacy; . . . it is an advance against hindrances, 
which exist only as hindrances, not as beings having ends of 

1 Some Dogmas of Religion, chap. 8. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, Vol. II, pp. 240, 288, 290. 

3 Realm of Ends, p. 438. 
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their own" (p. 376). The limitation is eternally self-imposed: 
"An omnipotent being that could not limit itself would hardly 
deserve the name of God, would in fact be only a directionless 
energy of unlimited amount" (pp. 243, 244). 

Is anything important gained, however, by either of these 
positions? Whether the hindrance be actively malevolent ^or 
quite inert, the thwarting which it offers remains nevertheless 
a fact. And, in the second place, the self-limitation imposed by 
the deity explains little. If his energy must be not "direction- 
less" but purposive, does this answer the final question: Why 
was it necessary to direct the evolutionary process in one direc- 
tion rather than another? 

Bergson's answer simply takes for granted the existence of the 
refractory elemen tand of the Slan vital. To Professor James 
such a reply not only simplifies the problem of evil but imparts 
greater justification to men's struggle against badness. "The 
only way of escape from . . . the mystery of the fall, of 'evil,' 
etc. ... is to . . . assume that the superhuman conscious- 
ness . . . has itself an external environment and consequently 
is finite." 1 His reference to the Absolute as a mere name for 
our right to take a moral holiday has often been quoted. 2 Hence 
the pragmatic conclusion with its implied ethical dualism: 
"Not why evil should exist at all but how we can lessen the 
actual amount of it, is the sole question we need consider" 
(p. 124). Dr. Dewey disposes of the problem in the same way! 3 

We can see therefore why Manichseism, whether avowed or 
implied, appears so often in one form or another in the history 
of philosophy. It permits the ethical character of the deity to 
be saved as it cannot be when God is counted all-powerful. 
Even such a view as Royce's, that the Absolute suffers with his 
creatures, would still fail to explain why omnipotence could 
find no other way to its "perfect selfhood" than through the 
sin and sorrow (albeit shared) of mortals. We have seen how 
this difficulty led Howison to give up the idea of God as efficient 

1 A Pluralistic Universe, pp. 309 ff. 

2 Bradley had raised the same objection. See Appearance and Reality, pp. 442, 

443- 

8 Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 69 ff. 
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cause. For the same reason, A. Seth Pringle-Pattison in his 
Gifford Lectures is obliged to give the term 'omnipotent' a 
very decided wrench: "The divine omnipotence consists in the 
all-compelling power of goodness and love to enlighten the 
grossest darkness and to melt the hardest heart. . . . The ulti- 
mate conception of God is not that of a preexistent Creator . . . 
but that of the eternal Redeemer of the world." 1 But if God 
is no more to be counted Creator, surely we may well ask not 
only by what right the old name is retained for a quite new con- 
ception, but also whether it would not be better to assert openly 
that the "darkness and the hard heart" here taken for granted 
should be recognized as thus given and unexplained. 

All attempts at explanation of evil are bound to fail. Dr. 
Adler's view, in his Ethical Philosophy of Life, that effort should 
go not into explaining evil but into utilizing the ethical percep- 
tions which attend the combatting of it, suggests, we venture to 
think, the more satisfactory handling of this ancient problem. 

Henry Neumann. 

Ethical Culture School, 
New York. 

1 Idea of God in Recent Philosophy, p. 411. 



